Trout Fishing in America, Trout Fishing in Cambridge 
by Greg Hill, 2016 


In the fall of 1969, I was a twenty-something living in Cambridge, Massachusetts. Weekdays I trudged 
up Prospect Street to gritty Central Square, where I'd catch the MBTA Red Line subway to my job ina 
Boston photography store. 


Passing an old storefront one day on Prospect St. I noticed a flurry of activity. Folks in counter-cultural 
garb were enthusiastically milling about. They told me this was Trout Fishing In America (TFIA), a 
new “free school” named after a popular book by author Richard Brautigan. At this counter-culture 
school, where both teaching and learning were experimental and open-ended, classes ranged from 
pottery and batik, weaving and astrology, to motorcycle repair and sex education. For these folks, it 
was an oasis in the desert of contemporary education. And Richard Brautigan would be visiting today! 
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Co-ops were not unique to New England; the famous 19" century Brook Farm experiment in West 
Roxbury, MA, was founded by Boston Transcendentalists—and later lampooned by former member 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, in his 1852 novel The Blithedale Romance. Grain and dairy cooperatives 
flourished in the 19"*-century Midwest. And the Cambridge Food Co-op was very active in the city. 


Cambridge was a heady place to live in. The Free Wheel van picked up hitchhikers for free in 
Central and Harvard Squares. The alternative newspaper “Cambridge Phoenix” reported on all 
things counter-cultural happening in the arts, music and society. Hippie bands performed for free 
on the Cambridge Common. The unique Orson Welles Cinema opened near Central Square in 
1969, quickly gaining a fervent following for showcasing a slew of independent films. In 1970, 
the Cinema was temporarily shut down by Cambridge police for screening the allegedly immoral 
and obscene film, “Oh, Calcutta!” The charges were summarily dismissed. 


1969 was another year of fervent social upheaval across America. The great tribal gathering of 
Woodstock in August was a seminal event for disaffected youth. Phil Och's song “I Ain't Marching 
Anymore,” and “I'm Feelin’ Like I'm Fixin' To Die Rag” by Country Joe & the Fish had been adopted 
anthems of opposition to the Vietnam War. The Orangeburg State Massacres of young blacks in South 
Carolina, from opposition to racial segregation, that preceded Kent State in 1970, further inflamed 
black outrage. And in Vietnam, young American Marines endured the horrific siege of Khe Sanh by the 
North Vietnamese Army in January 1968, that became a stark signature battle of that war. 


And Cambridge, the wellspring of earlier 1960s folk protest music, also witnessed much social, 
economic and political tension. The radical underground newspaper The Old Mole reported happenings 
from a New Left perspective. At Harvard, in April 1969, student activists occupied an administration 
building in protest of Harvard's complicity with the government in the prosecution of the war. The 
occupiers also accused Harvard and MIT of creating an “Imperial City,” engaging in dubious “urban 
removal” projects, housing speculation, social science counter-insurgency programs and links to 
Pentagon defense contractors. The occupiers were forcefully ejected by campus police. 


There was much pressure unleashed on the lower-middle-class and working-class residents of 
Cambridge. Harvard and speculators nefariously indulged in “block-busting,” especially in the 
Cambridgeport and Riverside neighborhoods. A house would be purchased, rents jacked up, and 
apartments rented to students. Speculators would tell the neighborhood that “students are moving in,” 
and “Harvard is taking over,” and homeowners better sell before the bottoms drop out of their price. 
Many were fooled by this and sold to speculators at very low prices. 


Local city government didn't discourage this cruelly deceptive practice, as it helped prepare the onset 
of the proposed Inner Belt highway through these neighborhoods, demolishing hundreds of homes and 
driving out some 1500 working families and students, not wanted in the “Imperial City.” Later, Mass. 
Governor Frank Sargent vetoed the Inner Belt project, in response to overwhelming citizen opposition. 


I was vaguely aware of these forces at play in Cambridge. But to my mind, in that era of social change 
and cultural upheaval, this undertaking struck a responsive chord. Maybe it was the legacy of my 
distant relative John Humphrey Noyes, a 19" century utopian socialist and founder of the Oneida 
Community in upstate New York. I volunteered to teach photography at TFIA. And to photograph 
Brautigan's visit that day. 





TFIA was the brainchild of one Peter C. Miller, a student at Harvard's Graduate School of Education 
(HGSE). He explained his philosophy, redolent of Ken Kesey, in an article for Fusion Magazine: 


Have a school and you gotta have a movie — with the reality as a set and 

your own brand of people as players and the script. You can set it right in 
America and use karma to control your streets and building your territory. 
And if you're strong, then everyone on the set IS your movie, every trip 
handled by a kind of fictional anarchy, guided by the order of your energies - 
and there's not so much fear, cause it's a movie, and you just open your eyes... 
and go to school with it... 


As Trout Fishing gets closer to itself, negative energy weeds out. The movie 
must always be a natural selection process for positive energy, an on-the-bus- 
off-the-bus venture into being born. Part of survival in America is just GETTING 
DOWN TO IT, just getting to force enough to have to make choices. But then, 

if you know your territory — your mind and body and the physical sets that you 
love — you will always be down to it. And you will always be a revolution cause 
some people just can't help but try to fuck that territory over. 


Miller described the TFIA layout: 


Trout Fishing begins from two buildings in Cambridge, one is a street-house- 
comer scene, with music, chickens, darkroom, walls to paint, corners to 

open, and some space, free space, to build — live — fight defend-mill in. with 
just some space, it all starts, sex can be taught with foam on the rug, Aries can 
be met with sunrise meditation, films can be shown, poets heard, music made, 
propositions waged, and even services rendered... 


The other building is a little more cautious, cause it's [not far from] the high 
school, City Hall and Harvard and all three are down on good movies. This 

is the workshop, atrts and crafts, real things/general store scene with potter's 
wheels, two kilns, two looms, silkscreening, motorcycle repairs, a counterculture 
for selling organic bread, candles, clothes, pottery, and weavings, a loft for 
sleeping, and a checkerboard in the sun. Part of the movie involved 

okaying the place with the local kids—we found their local ringleader 

and told him, if there's any destruction, you're it, kid, no matter what, you're 

the one who did it. 


Peter Miller was a hip guy, friendly and cool, self-possessed but not arrogant. He had a 

knack for organization. And publicity. News of this unique experiment began to spread beyond 
Cambridge bolstered by a recent article about it in Newsweek magazine. (And it didn't hurt that 
TFIA was located in the so-called “Peoples Republic” of Cambridge). TFIA's spreading fame 
prompted one young disillusioned high schooler from Michigan, Julie B., to write to TFIA: 


HELP! I am being held prisoner in an insanely unfree high school. But 'cause 
I've only started 9" grade and I haven't been corrupted; I feel that there's still 
hope for me. I also feel like I'm being suffocated. My gym “teacher” doesn't 
“like my attitude” 'cause I'm not a sadist or a masochist, and besides, only a 
hippie-bum-peace-creep would wear dandelions in her flag-football belt... 
My science teacher is convinced that I'm a junior-weatherman ‘cause I told 
the class how to make stink bombs. My American and English Literature 
teacher doesn't understand what Dylan and John Lennon have to do with 
American and English literature... 


In other words, school is a stupid drag, and I'm not learning anything except 
school is a stupid drag. So, what about Trout Fishing? Is there room for me? 
How much does it cost?...What kind of place is it (physical and otherwise)? 


TFIA was incorporated as Cambridge Multi-Ed, Inc., and held its first meeting of incorporators 

on May 9", 1969 in Cambridge. Those present were Miller, Ronald Little, Jerry Clausen, Nathaniel 
Raymond, David Putnam, Robert Freedman, Knowles Dougherty, George Thomas and Anthony 
Caprio. A board of directors was created, with Miller as president, Putnam as VP, Little as Treasurer 
and Clausen as Secretary. The board soon crafted funding proposals to various New England 
charitable foundations to launch this new venture. 


Many of TFIA's denizens were runaways, dropouts, or disillusioned high school students. 





Like Julie B., they felt hemmed in by the confines of traditional high-school curriculums, and the 
norms of so-called “straight” society. They wanted to experience new ways of learning and creating, 
expressing themselves in different modes. And TFIA held out an opportunity for new horizons, whether 
through pottery, weaving, poetry, drawing, music, meditation, batik or photography. And with giving 


peace a chance. 
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To publicize his new undertaking, Miller organized a “Trout Parade” on a Saturday morning early 
in November 1969, that included visiting author Richard Brautigan. 


The Harvard Crimson reported that 


Parade permit in hand, Trout Fishing members assembled at Trout 
Fishing headquarters on Prospect Street Saturday morning, then headed 
for Central Square...Exhorting bystanders to join in, the Trout Fishing 
members started slowly up Mass. Ave. in an orderly fashion. The size 
of the parade fluctuated along the route, and 30 hard core Trout Fisher- 
men made it to the parade's conclusion in the northwest corner of the 
[Cambridge] Common... 


Two rock groups were scheduled to play during the afternoon on the 
Common, but they didn't show up. All ways not lost, however, as the 
Zoomobile from the Boston Zoological Society arrived with a comple- 
ment of 15 captives, ranging from a four-horned sheep to a six-foot 
Boa Constrictor. 


TFIA considered itself more than just an alternative to traditional schooling. It held regular potluck 
dinners on Sunday nights. I attended many of them and found them pleasurable and inviting. In 1971, 
TFIA also began hosting a Rainbow Trout Coffeehouse at 353 Broadway. 


Right next door, at 351 Broadway, TFIA's neighbor was Vocations For Social Change, an “information 
clearing-house for counter-cultural activities and literature.” VSC annually published the “People's 
Yellow Pages,” a comprehensive listing of resources for alternative living. TFIA denizens found this 
alternative compendium invaluable. 


By 1971, Peter Miller had left TFIA, pretty much burned out by the demands of overseeing this unique 
and often chaotic endeavor. Miller graduated from HGSE in June 1971 with a master's degree, and 
relocated from Cambridge. In his place, Ralph “Chuck” Johnson emerged as an engaging, charismatic 
leader. 





The TFIA Board of Directors remained intact. In 1971, I was elected to Cambridge Multi-Ed's Board of 
Directors. 


Our adjunct Peoples Gallery (see PG narrative) maintained a strong link to TFIA, as Trout 

referred its own members to the Gallery. But by 1974, TFIA had basically closed up shop, having 
struggled with ongoing financial burdens and a dwindling membership. But its unique star had shone 
brightly for a while in the firmament of alternative education, as an oasis for youth disaffected with 
traditional mores and education, with its name inspired by Richard Brautigan's anarchic novel that 
charmed and inspired the American counterculture. 


Gregory W. Hill 


